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cntor to the public. He also argues for alterations in the
rules of evidence so that the evidence of an accomplice may
put a prisoner on his defence and "oblige him either to con-
trovert the fact by proving an alibi, or by some other cir-
cumstance; or to produce some reputable person [to] his
character." Under this rule, no honest man could ever be
convicted, and we should see less often than we do now
the villain triumphantly acquitted, laughing at the court,
scorning the law, and vowing vengeance against his prose-
cutors, as he rides away to ply his trade with renewed
confidence and greater cruelty than ever.

In conclusion, Fielding touched lightly upon pardons and
the commutation of the death penalty to transportation, for
he did not .wish to offend the Government, which, through-
out the reign of George the Second, constantly interposed
its power to modify or stay the course of justice.   He never-
theless utterly condemned in most respectful language the
merciful temper of his Majesty as an encouragement to
felons.    "Pardons," it was his opinion, "have brought
many more men to the gallows than they have saved from
it."   Punishment, if it is to deter crime, must be certain
and swift.   He proposed that public executions at Tyburn,
long after the crime has been committed, be done away with,
for they have completely failed to awaken in the spectators
the detestation of the rogue which was once expected of
them.   Any man who sees a wretch hanged is so over-
powered with compassion that he forgets the atrocious
crime.   Tyburn Jack becomes a hero if he conducts himself
with spirit tempered with decorum; and the day appointed
by law for his shame is regarded as a clay of glory.   Death
to be most terrible must be, as Shakespeare knew, behind
the scenes.   When Garrick plays the r61e of Macbeth and
comes running in with the daggers after murdering Duncan,
"it is scarce a hyperbole," Fielding remarks, "to say, I
have seen the hair of the audience stand an end.   Terror
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